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Lord Maryborough was superseded in his offioo by Mr. 
Herries, and during the control of the latter over the 
Royal Mint, the principle was promulgated that no 
■ foreigner could legally hold the appointment of prin- 
cipal engraver. With each successive change of the 
ministry the mastership of the Mint changed bands ; 
and without entering into the history of the variations 
of management, and the internal disputes engendered 
thereby in the establishment, it is sufficient to say 
that Mr. Pistrucci was finally displaced as principal 
engraver, but was continued in the service as princi- 
pal medallist. All these intrigues and difficulties re- 
newed with every change of aclministration, and frus- 
trating the progress of the medal, were terminated by 
Mr. Pistrucci abandoning the official residence on 
Tower Hill, and removing to a cottage at Old Wind- 
sor, where, in quiet retirement, he at length completed 
the pair of dies for the great medal on the first of Jan- 
nary in the present year, (1849.) 

Before entering upon its artistic qualities, it is ne- 
cessary to say that the medal when struck, will be 
five and a half inches in diameter. No medal of this 
important dimension has hitherto been perfected : the 
two dies among the so-called Napoleon medalsTby 
Andrieu, although of similar extent of surface, were 
only formed for striking separate medallions in soft 
metal. It will be recollected besides, that these con- 
tained in one the profile bust of Napoleon, and the 
other the double busts of himself and the Empress 
Maria Louisa. In elaboration of subject there exists 
not the remotest comparison with the work of the 
Waterloo medal. Mr. Pistrucci's dies contain full 
sixty figures, resembling, somewhat in scale of pro- 
portion, the St. George on the crown piece, of his exe- 
cution : the border, on the reverse side, is in unusually 
high relief, and the entire performance has been 
achieved by engraving alone, without punching what- 
ever, in any part. The time which has been employed 
in this immense labor, is calculated to have amounted 
together to twelve years of continuous working, at 
Mr. Pistrucci's rate, of eighteen hours daily out of 
the twenty-four, being an extent of application which 
the veteran engraver continues to exercise, unless in- 
terrupted by indisposition, in the enthusiastic pursuit 
of his art at the present day. The labor on the pair 
of dies contains alone as much work as any previous 
medallist has ever executed in a life-time. 

The intention of his Majesty King George IV. was 
to have the medal struck in gold, and one of each of 
these presented to the allied Sovereigns who contribu- 
ted to the downfall of Napoleon, and one also to be 
presented to each of the two great commanders, Wel- 
lington and Blucher, whose military prowess consum- 
mated the glorious event. Some others were intended 
to be struck in silver, for presents to lesser dignities, 
as well as some in bronze. Those of the two latter 
classes were to be purchaseable by the public. 

The dies have now been completed ten months, a 
copy in soft metal has been placed before the Lords 
of the Treasury, but difficulties of routine and cere- 
mony have, to this moment, retarded any procedure 
to harden the dies and strike the medal ; it is only 
necessary merely to allude to this, as it will probably 
come before the public officially in a short time. 

The subject of both sides of the medal is treated 
allcgorieaily, excepting the central part of the ob- 
verse, which represents the busts of the four allied 
sovereigns seen grouped together in profile. Around 
this group of actual portraits, the figures constitute an 
allegorical mythological allusion to the treaty of 
peace which was consequent upon the great triumph 
on the field of battle. The summit of the surrounding 
groupings presents Apollo in his car restoring the day ; 
the rainbo\v-zephyr and Iris follow the chariot of the 
sun in succession, but the zephyr is tending towards 
the earth, and scattering flowers as the emblem of 
peace and tranquility. On the opposite side, the car 
of Apollo is seen closely approaching the constellation 
Gemini, personified as usual by a pair of graceful 
youths, indicating the month in which the great con- 
test took place. Castor and Pollux, each armed with 
spears, are intended to elucidate the apotheosis of 
Wellington and Blucher. Themis, the goddess of 
Justice appears on earth, as in the golden age. This 
figure is placed in front of the profile busts of the so- 
vereigns, to show that Justice is a greater security to 
government than Power. The goddess is seated on a 
rock, a palm-tree waves over her head, she is prepared 
to reward Virtue with its branches in one band, and 
in the other holds a sword for the ready punishment of 
crime. Power is personified by a robust man of ma- 
ture age, bearded and armed with a club ; he is seated 
under an oak tree, and forms the corresponding figure 
at the back of the group of busts of the allied sove- 
reigns, to that of Justice facing it. Beneath Themis, 
the Fates are introduced, to indicate that hencefor- 
ward human actions will be controlled by Justice 
alone. These actions and passions are represented by 
the Furies, which, being placed beneath the emble- 
matical figure of Power, are subjected to its influence, 
and no longer suffered to quit the infernal regions, or 



Cimmerian caverns, in which, at the base of this side 
of the medal, the allegory is completed by the figure 
of Night ; the mother of the Fates receding into dark- 
ness, from the ruling daylight of Phoebus' car on the 
summit. 

The Reverse. The central group on this side con- 
sists of a couple of equestrian figures, classically treat- 
ed, but having the countenances of Wellington and 
Blucher. They are full of action, the figure personify- 
ing the hero of Waterloo is galloping in advance, and 
that of the veteran Blucher is rushing to the aid of 
his companion in glory, to complete the enemy's de- 
struction. They are guided by a female figure of a 
flying Victory, placed between them, conducting their 
horses to the conflict. Quite detached from this cen- 
tral group and forming a border round it, a composition 
of many figures represents the battle of the Giants. 
They are struck down by the thunder of Jupiter : the 
youngest ones being the most daring in the assault of 
heaven, arc the first to reeivo the divine punishment. 
In their descent they tumble over one another in every 
variety of attitude, symbolical of the confusion of the 
defeated enemy. The number of the figures of the 
giants is nineteen, illustrative of the nineteen years 
duration of the war ; and in grouping these figures, 
they are represented following each other in succes- 
sion. 

There is at present no inscription on any part, and 
it is proposed to place solely on the edge of the medal, 
the words, " Waterloo, June 18, 1815." 

The artistic achievement of this unparalleled per- 
formance in medallic engraving remains to be consi- 
dered, and there can be no hesitation in saying it is 
commensurate with the event it is intended to cele- 
brate, worthy of the nation which ordained it, and 
honorable in the highest degree lo the talent of the 
artist to whom it was confided. The public will natu- 
rally expect that no further delay than is absolutely 
necessary will take place, and that the illustrious 
Hero now full of years, to whose honor and glory it 
is mainly dedicated, may yet receive in person the 
golden testimonial from the hands of his revered and 
beloved Sovereign. 

The dies remain in the possession of Mr. Pistrucci 
at bis rural abode called " Fine Arts Cottage," at 
Old Windsor, Herkshire. He is there happily occupi- 
ed in bis favorite pursuit of the arts, along with the 
two accomplished young ladies, his daughters, whose 
proficiency in gem engraving merited the prizes re- 
cently given by the Art-Union Society of London, for 
a class of art not worthily encouraged or properly 
appreciated among us. — Art-Journal. 



ANECDOTES OF CHANTREY. 

In 1808 he received a commission to execute four 
colossal busts for Greenwich Hospital : — those of Dun- 
can, Howe, St. Vincent, and Nelson, and from this 
time his prosperity may be dated. During the eight 
previous years he declared that he had not gained five 
pounds by his labors as a modeller ; and until he exe- 
cuted the bust of Home Tooke, in clay, in 1811, he 
was himself diffident of success. He was, however, 
entrusted with commissions to the amount of £12,000. 
His prices at this time were eighty or a hundred 
guineas for a bust, and he continued to work at this 
rate for three years, after which he raised his terms 
to a hundred and twenty, and a hundred and fifty 
guineas, and continued these prices until the year 
1822, when he again raised the terms to two hundred 

Fuineas ; and when he modelled the bust of George 
V., the King wished him to increase the price, and 
insisted that the bust of himself should not return to 
the artist a less sum than three hundred guineas. — 
London Art Journal. 



" From three sovereigns he received great atten- 
tion. George IV., evinced an affability towards him 
which he often mentioned with pleasure. In conver- 
sing with Sir Henry Russell, he remarked that the 
King was a great master of that first proof of good- 
breeding, which consists in putting every one at their 
ease : for from the throne each word and gesture has 
its effect. The first day the King said, ' Now, Mr. 
Chantrey, I insist upon your laying aside everything 
like restraint, both for your own sake and for mine ; 
do-here, if you please, just as you would if you were 
at home.' When he was preparing the clay, the 
King, who continued standing near him, suddenly 
took off his wig, and holding it out at arm's length 
said, ' Now, Mr. Chantrey, which way shall it be 1 
With the wig or without it V As he did not say 
what answer he had given, Sir H. Russell asked him 
— ' Oh, with the wig, if you please. Sir.'" — Life of 
Sir Francis Cliantrey, by George Jones. 

" It would be difficult to overrate Chantrey's ele- 
vated feelings with respect to the completion of that 
character which in this country is denominated a gen- 
tleman ; he gave due respect to rank, and willingly 
acknowledged its precedence, but his devotion was to 



those by whom human intellect is cultivated for the 
promotion of virtue and general benevolence, and also 
those engaged in the investigation of nature, and in 
the illustration of the wonders and beauties of crea- 
tion. He cautiously, and sometimes humorously, 
avoided debates upon all subjects of controversy ; and 
to show his readiness to get rid of implication in any 
discussion, the following anecdote is a fair example 
Chantrey, dining with a large party where a royal 
personage, fond of being thougnt free in more than 
political opinions, was talking in his jocose tone of the 
religious principles entertained by various men, and of 
the different sects into which they were divided, his 
eye happening to catch that of Chantrey, he said, 
' What do you think about all this, Mr. Chantrey 1 and 
of what sect shall we call you V — ' Why, sir,' said 
Chantrey, * when I lived in the north my friends used 
to call me Derbyshire ;' which occasioned a laugh, and 
terminated the discussion. For the advantages he 
received from Home Tooke, his feelings of gratitude 
continued to the end of his life. About a year pre- 
vious to Home Tooke's death, he desired Chantrey 
to procure for him a large black marble slab to place 
over his grave, which he intended should be in his 
garden at Wimbledon. This commission Chantrey 
executed, and went with Mrs. Chantrey to dine with 
Tooke on the day that it was forwarded to the dwel- 
ling of the latter. On the sculptor's arrival, his host 
merrily exclaimed, ' Well, Chantrey, now that you 
have sent my tombstone, I shall be sure to live a year 
longer,' which was actually the case. The marble 
was placed in the garden to await the termination 
of the earthly career of its owner, and Chantrey's 
sensibility made him regret that Home Tooke's will 
was not completely complied with, for whether pru- 
dently or imprudently, his feeling of duty to a friend 
was not to be shaken by conditions or circumstan- 
ces."— lb. 



" Chantrey's monuments and monumental statues 
were always touching and replete with sentiment, 
whilst his statues of children went to the heart of 
every mother, and delighted every parent. He was 
accustomed to laugh at what he called the classic 
style, though no one came so near to it as himself; 
for his works are free from every extraneous orna- 
ment or decoration, and he rejected everything that 
called the attention from the simple dignity of the 
subject represented. He objected to modern war- 
riors in the Roman cuirass, and statesmen with bare 
arms and legs, yet he did not fail to develop the 
noblest forms through his drapery. Chantrey soon 
had several commissions for works in bronze ; and, 
although he always disliked and contemned that 
class oi statuary, yet, as it became his duty to follow 
the wish of his patrons, he intended to employ 
some of the great founders in brass of the metropolis 
to cast his figures ; but as he could not succeed in 
that respect as he desired, he determined to render 
his work as perfect as possible, and built a large 
foundry in Eccleston Place, which was conveniently 
near to his residence. The equestrian statue of Sir 
Thomas Munro, now at Madras, which excites the 
wonder of every Indian, and the esteem of those 
more advanced in taste for Art, the statue of George 
the Fourth, in Trafalgar Square, and that of the 
Duke of Wellington in front of the Royal Exchange, 
were founded in the new building. He thought that 
in these statues he would endeavor, if it were possi- 
ble, to take a position for the horse which had not 
been adopted by former artists ; and the simplest, 
and certainly the most reasonable presented itself, 
namely, that of standing: in this intention he was 
encouraged by Lord Egremont and others. Before 
he commenced these equestrian statues, he sought 
every information he could as to what had already 
been done — and what might be done of a novel char- 
acter : he searched and examined all the casts and 
prints of figures on horseback, and seemed more 
struck by the equestrian statue by Verrocchio, which 
he had seen when at Venice, from the spirited char- 
acter of the rider, which is unlike any other ; and if 
he had lived to execute any more statues of this 
class, he would, if consistent with the subject, have 
attempted something of the kind." — Ibid. 



" The remark has been often made that Chantrey's 
art was simple imitation, which is in part true, though 
far from entirely so, for the pathos of all his figures 
was the result of his own reflection or imagination. 
He never saw Grattan speaking, yet he introduced 
the energy of attitude which he thought would result 
from the mind of that orator; in Canning and Pitt 
the firmness of the men, in Jackson, the reposo, and 
in all his figures he contemplated the fitting result of 
the mental character of the individual ; to all he 
contrived to give grandeur, without deducting from 
likeness. His mind was more turned to the tender 
than to the violent or heroic, and his treatment of 
sepulchral subjects indicated this feeling; in the 
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memorials of children and females his success was 
pre-eminent, and when he told the spectator of the 
death of the head of a family by a wreath of lilies, 
in which the principal flower was broken from the 
circle, he did as much as any poetic metaphor has 
ever accomplished; the fading form of the flower to 
signify the consumptive, and the drooping for the 
sorrowful, were all touches of that deep, affectionate, 
and sympathizing spirit with which he was so sensibly 
imbued. * * He was always desirous to give 
expression to his busts, even beyond accuracyof 
feature ; and this feeling often induced him to invite 
his sitters to breakfast, that he might observe their 
habitual appearance. In many instances he changed 
an over-serious expression to one of cheerfulness, by 
observing his sitters when telling a story, or elated by 
conversation. Sir Robert Peel's portrait was one in 
which a great change was made, after the Right 
Honorable Baronet had told the sculptor an amusing 
anecdote. * * Chantrey cast aside every extrinsic 
recommendation, and depended entirely on form and 
effect. He took the greatest care that his shadows 
should tell boldly, and in masses. He was cautious 
in introducing them, and always reduced them as 
much as might be compatible with the complete de- 
velopment of the figure. He never introduced a fold 
that could be dispensed with, rarely deviated from 
long lines, and avoided abrupt foldings. His dislike 
to ornament in sculpture was extreme ; in marble he 
thought it intolerable, and reluctantly admitted it in 
bronze, for it was long before he could consent to 
decorate the royal robe of George the Fourth, on the 
bronze statue at Brighton, and he would not have 
done so, if he had not been assured of the good effect 
produced by ornament in the bronze figures at ln- 
spruck."— Ibid. 

" When George the Fourth was sitting to Chan- 
trey, he required the sculptor to give him the idea of 
an equestrian statue to commemorate him, which 
Chantrey accomplished at a succeeding interview by 
placing in the Sovereign's hand a number of small 
equestrian figures drawn carefully on thick paper, and 
resembling in number and material a pack of cards ; 
these sketches pleased the king very much, who 
turned them over and over, expressing his surprise 
that such a variety could bo produced ; and after a 
thousand fluctuations of opinion, sometimes for a 
prancing steed, sometimes for a trotter, then for a 
neighing or starting charger, his Majesty at length 
resolved on a horse standing still, as the most digni- 
fied for a king. Chantrey probably led to this, as he 
was decidedly in favor of the four legs being on the 
ground ; he had a quiet and reasonable manner of 
convincing personsof the propriety of that, which from 
reflection he judged to be preferable. * * When 
he had executed and erected the statue of George the 
Fourth, on the staircase at Windsor, the king good- 
naturedly patted the sculptor on the shoulder, and 
said, ' Chantrey, I have reason to be obliged to you, 
for you have immortalized me ;' and this was said 
with reason, for in defiance of all difficulties attendant 
on the representation of royal robes in sculpture, that 
statue devclopes an appearance dignified and grace- 
ful, without being incumbered by the decoration of 
royal habiliments." — Ibid. 



" Mr. Leslie relates the following anecdote : — 
'Chantrey told me, that on one of his visits to Ox- 
ford, Professor Buckland, now Dean of Westminster, 
said to him, 'If you will come to me, you shall hear 
yourself well abused.' He had borrowed a picture 
of Bishep Hebor from the Hall of New College, to 
make a statue from, and having kept it longer than 
he had promised, tho woman, who showed the Hall, 
was very bitter against him- 'There is no depen- 
dence,' she said, ' to be placed on that Chantrey. 
He is as bad as Sir Thomas Lawrence, who has served 
me just the same; there is not a pin tochoose between 
them.' She pointed to the empty frame, and said, 
' It is many a shilling out of my pocket the picture 
not being there; they make a great fuss about that 

statue ot (mentioning one by Chantrey that had 

lately been sent to one of the colleges ;) but we have 
one by Bacon, which, in my opinion, is twice as good. 
When Chantrey's statue came, I had ours washed. 
I used a dozen pails of water, and 1 am sure I made 
it look a great deal better than his.' He took out a 
five-shilling piece, and putting it into her hand, but 
without letting go, said, ' Look at me, and tell me 
whether 1 look like a very bad man.' — ' Lord, no sir.' 
— 'Well, then, I am that Chantrey you are so angry 
with.' She seemed somewhat disconcerted ; but 
quickly recovering herself, replied, ' And if you are, 
sir, I have said nothing but what is true,' and he re- 
signed the money into her hand." 

" On one occasion, at adinner party, he was placed 
nearly opposite his wife at table, at the time when 
very large and full sleeves were worn, of which Lady 
C. had a very fashionable complement, and the 



sculptor perceived that a gentleman sitting next to 
her was constrained to confine his arms, ana shrink 
into the smallest dimensions, lest he should derange 
the superfluous attire. Chantrey observing this, ad- 
dressed him'thus: ' Pray, sir, do not inconvenience 
yourself from the fear of spoiling those sleeves, for that 
lady is my wife ; those sleeves are mine, and as I have 
paid for them, you are at perfect liberty to risk any 
injury your personal comfort may cause to those pro- 
digies of fashion.' Also, noticing a lady with sleeves 
' curiously cut,' he affected to think the slashed ope- 
nings were from economical motives, and said, 
' What a pity the dressmaker should have spoiled your 
sleeves ! it was hardly worth while to save such a 
little bit of stuff.' 

" A lady, one of his guests at dinner, wore a cameo 
broach of the head of Michael Augelo ; he said to 
her, ' Always wear that broach at my house, for it 
prevents me from growing conceited ;' and he always 
had a flow of lively and good-natured trifles that 
made him agreeable to everybody." — Ibid. 



INMAN-S VISIT TO WORDSWORTH. 

We find the following in a late communication to 
the Literary World, from Professor Henry Reed, of 
Philadelphia: 

When Mr. Inman was in England, in 1844, he 
visited Rydal-Mount, for the purpose of painting a 
portrait of the Poet; and when, after his return to 
America, he described to me tho visit, the admiration 
and pleasure it had given him were finely expressed in 
the earnestness of his language. To those who re- 
member the high conversational powers of that ac- 
complished artist, I need hardly say that it would, 
doubtless, have been difficult for him, and certainly 
impossible for me, to put his spoken words into a 
written form. A request to Mr. Inman that he would 
address me a letter, to be preserved with his portrait 
of Wordsworth, produced the following communica- 
tion: 

13 Murray Street. New York, > 
June 23, 1845. 5 

My Dear Sir — I did not get your obliging letter of 
the 19th instant, until Saturday night, having been 
out of the city, or I should sooner have replied to it. 
I. think the picture of the Poet would now be much 
benefitted by being varnished. My friend Sully, or 
Mr. Lambdin, would either of them, I am sure, with 
pleasure do that office for the painting. 

Mr. Wordsworth's reception of me, and the brief 
professional and social intercourse I enjoyed with him 
and 'his excellent family, furnished me with none but 
the most pleasing recollections. He seemed to be 
much gratified with your request for his portrait ; and 
though his house teems with tokens of regard from his 
countrymen, he evidently had a peculiar value for this 
transatlantic compliment to his genius. On a fine 
morning ([ think it was the 20th of August, 1844,) I 
made my first visit to Rydal-Mount. I found the 
house of the Poet moct delightfully situated— a long, 
low cottage, almost buried among trees and clustering 
vines. It is built upon a small eminence, called Ry- 
dal-Mount, and behind the house the cliffs of Fairfield 
Fell rise in picturesque beauty ; and from its rocky 
ravine issues forth a pleasing waterfall or "Force," 
called Rydal Falls, whose waters precipitate them- 
selves in two sheets a few hundred yards from the 
house. 

Mr. Wordsworth received me with unaffected cour- 
tesy ; and my first close and technical observation of 
him did not fail to note the peculiarly genial smile, 
which lights up a face full of intelligence and good 
nature. 

I took sittings of him nearly every day, and in the 
presence of Mrs. Wordsworth and his daughter and a 
son, (a fine-looking young man, holding some govern- 
ment appointment, i believe, at Carlisle.) 

It was delightful to mark the close and kindly sym- 
pathy that seemed to bind the aged Poet and his wife 
together. They had known each other from the early 
period of infancy, having gone to the same school at 
three years of age. She sat close at his side, when 
the sittings were taken, and the good old man fre- 
quently in the course of a conversation mainly address- 
ed to myself, turned to her with an affectionate inr- 
quiry for her opinion respecting the sentiments he had 
just expressed, and listened with interest to her re- 
plies. I took breakfast with the family and tea like- 
wise : from every member of it my companion (Miss 
Inman,) and myself received every attention. Tho 
Poet accompanied me twice on my sketching excur- 
sions, and pointed out various points of view, which 
seemed favorable as subjects for tho pencil. In walk- 
in^ over his own grounds, he would pause occasionally 
to°invite my attention to some fine old tree, whose 
" verdurous torso" (that was his phrase,) chanced to 
strike his imagination as worthy of remark. He would 
point to its gnarled and tortuous trunk with the same 
gusto with which the statuary might scan a fragment 



from the chisel of Phidias. His gallery of gems were 
all from the hand of nature — the moss-covered rock, 
the shining cascade, the placid lake, or splintered 
mountain-pinnacle, seemed each to constitute for him 
a prideful possession — and well they might, for his 
footstep has, during a long life, pervaded every marked 
point of interest in that picturesque region. 

When the picture was finished, he said all that 
should satisfy my anxious desire for a successful ter- 
mination to my labors. His wife, son, and daughter, 
all declared their approval of my work. He told me 
he had sat twenty-seven times to various artists, and 
that my picture was the best likeness of them all. 

The death of my friend, Mr. Carey, is truly a severe 
blow to the cause of taste and goodness. None can 
more sincerely lament him than myself. Pray excuse 
this irregular and hasty scrawl, and believe me, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 

H. Inman. 

P. S. The Sonnet you quote is the one I heard as 
breathed from the lips of the venerable Poet, while the 
same quivering sunshine, that first inspired his muse 
with those fine reflections, played in restless lustre 
over his cheeks and temples. H. I. 

Professor Henry Reed, Philadelphia. 

The allusion in the postscript is to a little incident 
which Mr. Inman had mentioned to me in conversa- 
tion. During one of his days at Rydal-Mount, his 
eye (sensitive to delicately beautiful appearances of 
nature,) caught the fine effect of light and shade pro- 
duced by sunshine and the glancing shadows of leaves 
upon the lawn. He remarked it to Mr. Wordsworth, 
who repeated the lines he had composed on the same 
phenomenon. They are the Stanzas — 

This Lawn, a carpet all alive 

Widi shadows flung from leaves — to strive 

In dance, amid a press 
Of sunshine, an apt emblem yields 
Of worldlings revelling in the fields 

Of strenuous idleness ; 

Less quick the stir when tide and breeze 
Encounter, and to narrow seas 

Forbid a moment's rest ; 
The medley le*s when boreal Lights 
Glance to and fro, like aery Sprites 

To feats of arms addrest! 

Yet spite of all this eager strife 
This ceaseless play, the genuine life 

That serves the steadfast, hours. 
Is in the grass beneath, that grows 
Unheeded, and the mute repose 

Of sweetly breathing flowers. 

Mr. Inman indicated the poem by his recollection of 
one phrase which appeared to have impressed itself, 
by its poetic beauty deeply on his fancy: — " A press 
of sunshine" was, he said, an expression which still 
clung to his memory. 

Before quitting this subject, it may be no more than 
due to the memory of the Artist, and certainly grati- 
fies one's esteem of American art, to add what may be 
regarded as the highest testimony of the excellence of 
his work. I am thus tempted to introduce Mrs. 
Wordsworth's opinion, expressed as follows : " I have 
no hesitation," she wrote, " in saying that, in my 
opinion, and. what is of more value, to my feelings, 
Mr. Inman's portrait of my husband is the best like- 
ness that has been taken of him ; * * * at the same 
time I must express the obligation I feel to the painter 
for having produced so faithful a record. To this tes- 
timony I may add that my daughter and her younger 
brother, her elder is abroad and has not seen it, are 
as much satisfied with the portrait of their father as I 
am." 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

To the Editor of the Art Union Bulhtin. 

London, Oct. 4, 1850. 
Sir, — The collection of paintings left to the 
State by the late Mr. Vernon, has at length met 
with a respectable temporary resting place in 
Marlborough House, and they were accompanied 
to this retreat by all the British pictures be- 
longing to the Nation. Their present abode is 
somewhat better than the prison in -which they 
have hitherto been confined, inasmuch as the 
rooms are of good proportion, and do not look 
as if they were ashamed to be seen; still, as 
they are all lighted from the sides, many of the 
pictures are hardly seen — and, owing to inju- 
dicious hanging, some of the best of them are in 
this predicament. I may instance Turner's 



